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A FLORENTINE CABINET. 




MONG the furniture exhi- 
bited at the recent Bordeaux 
Art Exposition the most 
noteworthy piece was a sort 
of Italian cabinet, remark- 
ably well preserved and fine- 
ly ornamented with paint- 
ings on copper. The height 
of this cabinet, which is 
faithfully represented in the 
accompanying illustration, is about sixty-five inches, 
including the legs which support it ; the material is 
ebony, with incrustations of tortoise-shell and rose- 
wood. It was taken from the Abbaye de la Sauve in 
1790, by Moltde, proprietor of the Chateau de Curton, 
who died soon after without 
heirs. At the public sale 
of his effects succeeding his 
death it was bought by a 
notary, M. Bernard Demp- 
tos, the great-grandfather 
of the present owner and 
exhibitor, M. Adrien Rous, 
taing, Mayor of Targon. 
It has belonged now about 
ninety -one years to the 
Demptos-RoUvStaing family, 
by whom it is naturally 
highly prized. 

According to tradition 
this notable piece 0/ furni- 
ture was given by Louis 
XIII. to the Abbe- de la 
Sauve, and was kept con- 
stantly in the study of the 
worthy abbot and his suc- 
cessors until the Revolution 
of 1789. An attentive ex- 
amination of the paintings 
on the doors clearly indi- 
cates a Florentine origin, 
however, and it is more 
than likely that this cabinet 
formed a part of the dowry 
of Marie de Medici, who 
married Henry IV. in 1601 
and brought him, beside 
six hundred thousand 
crowns, "a rich trousseau, 
diamonds, jewels, and fur- 
niture" The interior of 
the upper part is evidently 
intended to hold jewelry, 
although the monks are said 
to have kept the Agnus Dei 
in it, a somewhat original 
proceeding when the my- 
thological and amatory 
character of the decorations 
is considered. The inside 
panels of the doors are of 
copper, " A Sacrifice to 
Mercury" being painted on 

the one at the right, and " The Huntress Diana" and 
". A Satyr Embracing a Nymph" appearing on the left- 
hand one. On the front of the upper part is " Nar- 
cissus Admiring Himself in a Fountain." Among the 
subjects delineated on the drawer-fronts are : "Venus 
Rising from the Waves," "Orpheus and Eurydice," 
" The Abduction of Europa," and " Calisto Yielding 
to Jupiter." The interior of the porch-like middle part 
of the cabinet is set with mirrors, reflecting sixty-two 
times every object placed on the chessboard of ivory 
and ebony which forms the floor of the compartment. 
The workmanship and ornamentation of this cabinet 
are clearly of the early Italian Renaissance school, 
and, except that it would be an act of vandalism to 
remove the copper plaques, the maker's name might 



doubtless be found behind them. As it stands, and 
on its own merits, this cabinet is well worth a place in 
any museum. 



SOME HISTORICAL FRENCH FURNITURE. 



At the October exposition held in the Paris Palais de 
l'lndustrie there was shown an important array of his- 
torical furniture, much of it taken from the French 
palaces and some lent by families of the old nobility. 
Among the pieces displayed were several arm-chairs 
and stools, together with a diamond-shaped card-table, 
with a covering in " petit-point" representing the court 
cards on a blue ground. This, with a bed and chairs 
covered in white satin embroidered with conventional 
garlands, dates from the Louis XIII. period. In the 
room with these specimens was a small square fire- 




FLOHENTINE CABINET DECORATED WITH PAINTINGS ON COPPER, 



SUPPOSED TO HAVE BELONGED TO MARIE DE MEDICI. 

screen made of a bit of the robe of the fair Dubarry, 
pale fawn color, spotted with dim flowers in blue — one 
of those stuffs whose loom was destroyed by order of 
the capricious beauty to prevent any other woman from 
sharing her advantages in dress. 

In a room sacred to relics of the century of Louis 
XIV. was exhibited a beautiful portrait of the Grand 
Monarch, once taken to Spain by the royal ambassador, 
who went there to claim the hand of the Infanta 
Theresa for his sovereign. Near by were various do- 
mestic articles of the period, such as daintily carved 
distaffs, and carved wooden busks used by ladies of the 
seventeenth century instead of corsets ; a pair of bel- 
lows from the private apartments of the king at Ver- 
sailles, decorated with panels of Venetian glass ; a 



royal rolling-pin of carved wood, and butter-moulds 
with the royal arms, together with the cap and bells of 
the court-fool. 

Farther on were four large rooms fitted up in styles 
corresponding to the three last reigns of the old regime 
and the first empire. In the first of these might be 
seen rare hangings of Gobelin tapestry, reproducing 
historical scenes ; furniture covered with ancient 
tapestry in " petit-point ;" a mosaic table from a draw- 
ing-room at Versailles representing the gambols of 
dancing bears; a supeib Boule clock; an old sed^.n 
chair from Trianon painted with marine views and lined 
with faded crimson velvet, and two porcelain gro- 
tesques from Fontainebleau. In the next room, hung 
with tapestries of Boucher and of Claude Audran, was 
a table once belonging to Louis XV., with the chateau 
and gardens of Versailles done in stucco work upon 
the top. Queen Marie Lec- 
zinska's sedan chair dis- 
played its painted garlands 
and apoplectic cupids near 
two cabinets in Vernis- 
Martin, originally made for 
Fontainebleau. A sofa and 
twelve arm-chairs in carved 
wood covered with Flem- 
ish tapestry, illustrating old 
fables and pastoral myths, 
were taken from the Hotel 
Rambouillet. Beyond was 
seen more tapestry of Beau- 
vais and of Flanders, while 
vases of green-gray Sevres 
porcelain, of blue china, 
and of petrified wood, all 
the property of Marie An- 
toinette, were assembled 
with others of carved ivory, 
the gift of an emperor to 
the first Napoleon. 

In the centre of the Louis 
XIV. rooms stood a bed 
heavily draped with white 
brocaded satin, the wedding 
gift of the town of Lyons 
to the Dauphine, with two 
beautiful sofas covered with 
brocaded wild roses and 
ferns, and arm-chairs from 
St. Cloud, each displaying 
a Beauvais pastoral circled 
with lilac sprays and rose- 
wreaths. A couch carven 
and gilded and draped with 
pale green damask had for 
a comrade a mahogany 
work-table with garlands 
of flowers and cupids ir/ 
gilt bronze, owned by Marie 
Antoinette. Ten pieces of 
tapestry representing the 
life and adventures of the 
famous knight of La 
Mancha were here, while 
the Napoleon room had for 
wall-covering eighteenth century Gobelins after the de- 
signs of Giulio Romani. The bed in this room, brought 
from Fontainebleau, was heavily carved and gilded, with 
curtains of canvas embroidered with laurel wreaths in 
chenille. The cradle of the infant King of Rome, 
carved from an elm-tree root, stood beside the bed, and 
a toilet, table mounted on four lyres was flanked by two 
fauteuils covered with white brocade, their carved sides 
representing four white swans. On a centre-table stood 
the breakfast service of the Empress Marie Louise in 
silver gilt. •_ 

The furniture designs shown on the opposite page 
are both practical and artistic. In the wardrobe the 
customary doors in the " wings" have been dispensed 



THE ART AMATEUR. 
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with in favor of curtains — a feature that may commend 
itself to some of our readers. The design for a book- 
case is somewhat novel and picturesque. In the centre 
of the upper part is 
a cupboard decorated 
either in color or by 
inlaying. At each side 
of this cupboard there 
is space for two rows 
of books. Below the 
slab are two larger 
cupboards, the door 
of each being divided 
into three vertical 
panels. The central 
panel of the three is 
decorated, while the 
side panels are divided 
by horizontal bands 
into a series of com- 
partments, in each of 
which occurs the name 
of some great author. 
The work has many 
merits and is worthy 
of careful consider- 
ation. 



ures. Viollet-le-Duc calls attention to a pair sculpt- 
ured upon the capital of a column of an abbey church 
of the early twelfth century, where the form is almost 



ART IN COMMON 
THINGS. 




In the Italian Court 
of the Museum at 
South Kensington 
stands a glass case 
enclosing five or six - 
objects of the most 
lavish artistic orna- 
mentation. These ob- 
jects are carefully pro- 
tected from irreverent 
touch and shut away 
as jealously from moth 
and rust and dust as 
any Venetian glass or 

carved ivory in the whole collection ; they cost the 
nation a thousand dollars or more, and yet they are 
only bellows ! It is rather curious that in a. cold coun- 
try like England 
the only artistic 
examples of 
these fire-quick- 
ening household 
utensils, ex- 
hibited in the 
National Mu- 
seum, have 
come, as they 
did, from warm- 
er Italy. Bel- 
lows are certain- 
ly very little 
used in Italy 
nowadays, a 
straw or feather 
fan of most 
primitive fash- 
ion serving to 
ignite " seal- _r: 
dini " and en- 
courage fagots 
to blaze from 
Naples to Mi- 
lan, while in 
Englandbellows 
are constantly in 
use from John o' 
Groat's House 
to Land's End. 
These facts 
serve to empha- 
size the other 
fact that art in 
the sixteenth 
century in the 

country of the Renaissance found nothing too mean or 
low to be touched by its idealizing fingers. 

Bellows are of very ancient origin and have figured 
somewhat in art, although, naturally, not as central fig- 



DESIGN FOR A WARDROBE WITH CURTAINS. BY DR. DRESSER. 



precisely the same as that of the " blowers" in use in 
Vermont and New Hampshire kitchens. The nozzle, 
however, is larger, the operator in the sculpture evi- 




DESIGN FOR A BOOKCASE. 



dently employing the instrument to winnow grain, rather 
than for the purpose for which bellows have probably 
been in use ever since the days of Tubal Cain. In the 
thirteenth century the form seems a little changed, less 



elongated and more heart-shaped, and they were cer- 
tainly employed to stimulate the blaze, as one may see 
by still another illustration in the " Dictionnaire" of 

Viollet-le-Duc. In the 
fifteenth century they 
became general house- 
hold utensils, hanging 
beside the monument- 
al chimney-pieces of 
castles as well as by 
the humble ones of 
cots. Their shapes 
were still unchanged, 
and whatever decora- 
tion they had was flat 
and unconspicuous. 
They were often richly 
gilded, and elaborate- 
ly garnished with or- 
namental nails, and 
their leathers were 
artistically chiselled. 
During this century, 
in fact, commenced 
their ornamental his- 
tory and that artistic 
embellishment which 
afterward made them 
almost too ponderous 
for a delicate hand to 
lift, and finally put 
several under glass in 
South Kensington as 
rare objects of art. 

In looking from the 
illustrations of the 
" Dictionnaire" to the 
South Kensington col- 
lection one can see the 
progress of the deco- 
rative idea toward its 
own decadence, even 
upon bellows. In the 
early fifteenth century 
pair, illustrated by 
Viollet-le-Duc, the form is slender and fine, the sur- 
faces flat planes, untormented by the elegant decora- 
tions, which are subordinate to the object instead of 

tyrannizing over 
it, as they do in 
some of the 
seventeenth 
century ones of 
the museum. In 
some of the lat- 
ter the simple 
contour is abso- 
lutely lost under 
a confusion of 
sculptured 
curves and 
bosses, and 
scarcely a hint 
remains of the 
original idea 
that bellows are 
things to blow 
fires with, and 
not pedestals 
and back- 
grounds for 
sculpture. 

The illustra- 
tion on the fol- 
lowing page 
shows at the 
left a pair of 
bellows of about 
the middle of 
the sixteenth 
century. They 
are of chestnut 
wood carved 
with masks and 
mythical crea- 
tures in high relief. The front, here represented, has 
a sort of heart-shaped design enclosing beside the cen- 
tral figure two dragon-tailed syrens. The nozzle is of 
brass, turned in rings, and issues from a lion's head, 



